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The  Howard  R.  Newcomb  Collection 

UNITED  STATES  CENTS 


During  the  present  season  1944'45  we  will  offer  by  Auction  Part  I of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  U.  S.  Cents  formed  during  the  past  fifty  years  by  Mr. 
Howard  R.  Newcomb.  This  part  will  comprise  the  years  1793' 18 14  and  will 
include  nearly  500  major  and  minor  varieties. 

Mr.  Newcomb  needs  no  introduction,  his  books  on  the  subject  of  Cents  are 
the  recognized  standard  works  and  his  collection  excels  for  quality  and  complete' 
ness  any  other  that  has  ever  come  on  the  market.  All  the  great  collections  of  the 
past  have  contributed  their  gems  to  this  collection  of  gems.  Mickley,  Bushnell, 
M.  A.  Brown,  Mougey,  Lambert,  Miller,  Jackman,  Beckwith  are  but  a few 
of  the  names  of  great  Cent  Collections  of  the  past  which  are  here  represented. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  here  to  call  attention  to  outstanding  gems  or 
rarities.  We  will  do  that  in  the  catalogue;  but  some  idea  of  the  completeness 
of  the  collection  may  be  had  from  the  following  general  summary: 

1793 

Seventeen  varieties  more  than  half  of  which  are  in  mint  state. 

1794 

About  sixty  specimens,  lacking  only  four  of  being  complete,  usually  in  the 
highest  preservation,  many  as  they  left  the  dies. 

1796 

About  fifty  varieties,  many  rarities,  in  uncirculated  condition. 

1797,  1798 

Over  one  hundred  specimens.  Certainly  the  most  magnificent  collection  of 
these  years  ever  reaching  the  market  and  representing  a lifetime  of  intelligent 
search. 

1801,  1802,  1803 

Mr.  Newcomb's  specialty  for  many  years  and  as  would  be  expected,  con' 
taming  the  most  remarkable  specimens  in  existence,  over  a hundred  of  them. 

In  nearly  every  year  there  are  varieties  which  have  never  been  offered  be' 
fore,  and  the  sale  will  give  present  day  collectors  a genuine  opportunity  to  add 
distinction  and  quality  to  their  collections  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  pedi' 
greed  coins  from  this  great  collection. 

Collection  catalogued  by 

WAYTE  RAYMOND  and  JAMES  G.  MACALLISTER 

Sale  conducted  by 

J.  C.  MORGENTHAU  8c  CO.,  Inc. 

1 WEST  47TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Coins  of  the  World— Nineteenth  Century 


PORTUGUESE  INDIA 


DAM  AO 

Maria  II.  1828-53 

Type  Crowned  arms  between  laurel 

branches.  R Value  between  branches 


Copper 

1 60  Reis  1840  

2 30  Reis  1840 

3 15  Reis  1843 

Peter  V.  1853-61 
Type  of  preceding  reign 


Copper 

4 30  Reis  1854  2.50 

5 15  Reis  1854  2.00 


Copper 

1 1 Atia  1799  2.00 

2 V_>  Atia  1787-99  1-50 


Lead 


3 20  Bazarucos  1799-1801  2.00 

4 10  Bazarucos  1799,  1800  2.50 

5 5 Bazarucos  1800  3.00 


Silver 

Type — Crowned  arms  in  French  style. 
R Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Thomas 


6 Rupia  (600  Reis)  1806 

7 Vj  Rupia  1806 

8 XA  Rupia  1806 


DIU 

Maria  I.  1786-1807 
Type — Crowned  arms.  R Cross 
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John,  Prince  Regent.  1807-18 
Type — Crowned  arms,  style  of  preceding. 

R Value  and  date 


Copper 

9  60  Reis  1818  3.50 

10  30  Reis  1818  2.50 


John  VI.  1818-26 

Type — Arms  on  globe.  R Value 

Copper 


11  15  Reis.  Undated  1.50 

12  6 Reis.  Undated  1.00 

13  4 V-2  Reis.  Undated  3.00 

14  3 Reis.  Undated  1.50 

Peter  IV.  1826-28 
Type — Crowned  arms.  R Cross 


Lead 

15  20  Bazarucos  1827,  28  3.00 

16  10  Bazarucos  1827  2.50 

17  5 Bazarucos  1827,  28  2.00 


Maria  II.  1828-53 
Silver 

Type — Crowned  arms.  R Cross  of  St. 

Thomas 

18  Rupee  1841  7.50 

Copper 

Type — Crowned  arms.  R Cross  of  order 
of  Christ 

19  Atia  1851  12.50 

20  V>  Atia  1851  10.00 


Peter  V.  1853-61 

Type — Square  crowned  shield.  R Cross 
of  St.  Thomas 

Silver 

21  V-2  Rupia  (300  reis)  1859  5.00 

22  x/4  Rupia  (150  reis)  1859  3.50 

GOA 

Maria  I.  1787-1807 

Silver 

Type — Bust.  R Arms 


1 

Rupia  1787-1806 

3.50 

2 

Pardao  1787-1806 

2.50 

3 

150 

Reis  1787-1806  ..... 

3.50 

4 

60 

Reis  1802,  03  

3.00 

Copper 

Type — Arms.  R 

Value 

5 

60 

Reis.  Undated 

1.50 

6 

30 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 

7 

20 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

8 

12 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

9 

6 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

10 

4 V-2 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 

11 

3 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 

John,  Prince  Regent. 

1807-18 

Types 

of  preceding  reign.  Differing 

shield 

Silver 

12 

Rupia  1807-18  

5.00 

13 

Pardao  1808-18 

3.50 

Copper 

14 

60 

Reis.  Undated 

1.50 

15 

30 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 

16 

15 

Reis.  Undated  ... 

1.00 

17 

12 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

18 

10 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

19 

714 

Reis.  Undated 

1.50 

20 

6 

Reis.  Undated 

1.00 

21 

4 V2 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 

22 

3 

Reis.  Undated 

1.25 
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John,  King.  1818-26 
Silver 

Type — Bust.  R Arms 


23  Rupia  1818-26  3.50 

24  Pardao  1818-25  2.50 

25  Tanga  1819-23  2.00 


Copper 

Type — Arms  of  Portugal  and  Brazil 


on  globe.  R Value 

26  60  Reis.  Undated  1.50 

27  30  Reis.  Undated  1.25 

28  15  Reis.  Undated  1.00 

29  12  Reis.  Undated  1.00 

30  10  Reis.  Undated  1.00 

31  9 Reis.  Undated  2.50 

32  7 V-2  Reis.  Undated  2.50 


33  6 Reis.  Undated  1.00 

34  4 V2>  Reis.  Undated  1.25 

35  3 Reis.  Undated  1.25 


Peter  IV.  1826-28 

Type  of  preceding  reign.  With  arms  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil 

Silver 

36  Rupia  1827,  28  5.00 

37  Pardao.  Undated  5.00 

Michael.  1828-34 
Type  of  preceding  reign 
Silver 


38  Rupia  1829-33  12.50 

39  Pardao  1831  7.50 
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Copper 

40  Tanga.  Undated.  Arms. 

R AP-T  in  wreath  1.50 

41  Tanga.  Similar.  Cm.  (50  Rei.  ...  2.00 

42  '/_>  Tanga.  Similar.  AP-V2T 2.00 


During  this  reign  many  copper  coins 
were  countermarked  PR809  in  circle. 

Maria  II.  1828-53 

Silver 

Type — Draped  bust.  R Arms.  Old  style 


43  Rupia  1839-41  7.50 

44  Pardao  1839-41  5.00 

Type — Diademed  head.  R Value 

45  Rupia  1845-49  5.00 

46  Pardao  1845-49  4.00 

47  V2  Pardao  1845-49  3.00 

Type — Diademed  head.  R Arms  and 

value 

48  Rupia  1851  5.00 

49  Pardao  1851  3.50 

Copper 

Type — Crowned  arms.  R Value 

50  Tanga.  Undated  1.50 

51  V2  Tanga.  Undated  1.25 

52  15  Reis.  Undated  1.00 

53  12  Reis.  Undated  1.00 

54  IV2  Reis.  Undated  1.50 

55  6 Reis.  Undated  1.00 

56  3 Reis.  Undated  1.25 

Type — Larger  square  shield 

57  10  Reis  1845  1.50 

58  7M>  Reis.  1845  1.25 

59  6 Reis  1845-48  1.00 

60  4M>  Reis  1845,  46  1.00 

61  3 Reis  1845-48  1.00 

62  Tanga.  Cm.  60  in  circle  2.00 

63  V2  Tanga.  Cm.  30  in  circle  2.00 

64  14  Tanga.  Cm.  15  in  circle  2.00 


Peter  V.  1853-61 

Silver 

Type — Head.  R Value  in  wreath 


65  Rupia  1856-61  5.00 

66  Pardao  1857-61  3.50 

67  V2  Pardao  1857,  58  3.00 

68  Tanga  1857  (60  Reis)  5.00 


Louis  I 1861-89 
Silver 

Type  of  preceding  reign 


69  Rupia  1866-80  3.50 

70  Pardao  1868  2.50 


Type — Head.  R Crowned  arms 


71  Rupia  1881,  82  2.50 

72  y2  Rupia  1881,  82  1.50 

73  !4  Rupia  1881  1.25 

74  Vs  Rupia  1881  1.00 


Calcutta  1881.  Bombay  1882. 

Copper 

Type — Arms.  R Value 


75  Tanga  (60  reis)  1871  1.25 

76  V2  Tanga  (30  reis)  1871  1.00 

77  14  Tanga  (15  reis)  1871  .75 

78  10  Reis  1871  .50 

79  5 Reis  1871  .35 

80  3 Reis  1871  50 

Type — Head.  R Value  under  crown 

81  14  Tanga  1881-86  .50 

82  Vs  Tanga  1881-86  .35 
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Roman  Peace  Swallows  The  Tricorne  Island 

A Study  of  Syracusian  Coinage 

By  PAUL  S.  SZEGO,  Ph.D. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  DECLINE 

(Concluding  Article) 


The  Corinthian  Timoleon,  whose  ad" 
vent  we  have  forecast  at  the  close  of 
our  previous  article,  departed  for  Sicily 
in  the  year  345  B.C.  with  few  retainers 
and  many  good  intentions.  To  destroy 
the  tyrants,  to  eject  the  barbarians  from 
the  lovely  land,  to  return  political  power 
where  it  rightfully  belongs:  to  the  peo- 
pie, — and  last,  but  not  least,  to  restore 
the  better  morality  of  ages  past.  It’s 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  all  these. 

He  seems  to  have  been  the  rare  com- 
bination of  a realistic  idealist  who  re- 
fused to  present  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
a well-meaning  naive  being  snared  by 
the  villains.  Nor  did  he  rashly  plunge 
into  the  fight,  but  concluded  clever  al- 
liances, divided  the  enemies  of  freedom, 
conquered  them  one  by  one,  and,  ulti- 
mately, put  the  crown  upon  his  life-work 
by  decisively  beating  the  Carthaginians. 

Thus  he  became  the  saviour  of  Hellen- 
ism in  Sicily  for  one  more,  last  century. 
One  could  again  take  pride  in  being 
a Greek!  This  thrill  pulsates  through 
the  nerves  of  a late  connoisseur,  when 
he  views  or  handles  the  coins  that  have, 
—so  paradoxically  — ushered  in  the 
Period  of  Decline  with  a last,  soaring 
paean  of  Hellenism! 

Timoleon,  a Continental  Greek,  who 
has  brought  with  him  his  stout  concep- 
tion of  morality,  brought  also  new 
Gods  in  the  train  of  his  armies.  The 
Gods  weren’t  exactly  new,  but  their 
worship  — so  to  speak  — “came  into 
fashion”  in  the  wake  of  Timoleon’s  vic- 
torious march. 

His  great  god,  whose  thunderbolts 


have  smitten  the  host  of  his  enemies, 
was  “Zeus,  the  Liberator”  ] Eleuthcrios}. 
It  is  enough  to  glance  at  the  obverse  of 
Timoleon’s  scarce  gold  pieces,  (Plate  1, 
No.  1]  or  his  large  bronze  litrae  j No. 
4]  to  sense  a regime  dedicated  to  free- 
dom, equality  and  good  will  among 
men.  The  reverse  of  the  latter  is  even 
more  symbolic  of  Timoleon  and  his 
venture:  a wildly  cantering  horse!  No 
reins,  no  rider,  the  horse  is  Free,  as 
Zeus  Eleuthcrios  has  ordained  men  to 
be  and  who  have  now  regained  their 
lost  birthright  through  their  saviour: 
Timoleon. 

The  standard  bearer  of  his  coinage 
was  the  Corinthian  Pegasus  — stater, 
which,  with  Athena’s  image  and  the  fly- 
ing steed,  looks  very  much  like  similar 
staters  of  other  cities,  except  that,  be- 
ing Syracusian,  it  is  of  far  better  style. 
It  is  customary  to  attribute  our  No.  2 
specimen  also  to  Timoleon’s  regime, 
although  it  might  have  been  struck  al- 
ready previous  to  his  advent.  The  coin 
is  a heavy  coppcr-litra,  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  silver-litra  we  have 
met  with  before  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  struck  for  the  benefit  of  Sicily's 
ancient  Sicel  inhabitants,  who  preferred 
these  heavy  copper  pieces  to  tiny  silver 
wafers.  The  obverse  shows  a good,  but 
by  no  means  magnificent  Athena  head, 
while  the  reverse  is  very  marine-like: 
two  playful  dolphins  surrounding  a styl- 
ized starfish,  all  these  being  symbolic 
of  the  sea  which  meant  the  Syracusan’s 
livelihood. 

No.  6,  a smaller  bronze,  has  the 
hippocamp  [sea-horse]  as  reverse,  and 
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No.  7,  a minor  silver,  is  dedicated  to 
Persephone  and  bears  as  well  as  the 
reverse  of  No.  1,  the  Pegasus,  in  grate' 
ful  memory  of  Corinth's  services.  Some 
have  attributed  also  our  No.  5 specimen 
to  Timoleon,  mainly  because  it  shows  the 
features  of  Zeus,  and  its  inscription  is 
likewise  “Zeus  the  Liberator."  But  the 
style,  while  still  strong,  is  no  longer 
grandiose  and  the  stylised  thunderbolt 
with  the  brooding  eagle  seem  rather  to 
point  toward  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Neoptolemos,  the  king  of  the  Epirotans, 
who,  long  after  Timoleon,  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  hero’s  fast  fading  legacy. 

For,  while  Timoleon  was  successful 
and  revered  throughout  his  life,  with  his 
demise  the  woes  of  Greek  Sicily  started 
anew.  The  Carthaginians  became  em- 
boldened, and  some  ambitious,  self- 
seeking  citizens  longed  for  the  days 
when  all  men  were  not  equal  but  a few 
had  power  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
With  this  the  moral  decline  of  the 
Greeks  sets  in  once  more,  and  in  its  foot- 
steps follows  the  decline  of  art. 

Between  317  and  289  B.C.  Agathocles 
was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse.  He  was  a 
successful  pottery  manufacturer  who 
decided  to  go  into  politics.  For  a while 
he  ruled  with  a subservient  majority  of 
the  City  Council,  later  as  an  autocratic 
general  and  at  last  he  openly  attained 
his  goal,  the  kinghood  of  Syracuse.  His 
only  redeeming  feature  was  his  struggle 
against  Carthage.  He  won  some  battles 
and  lost  more;  spilt  much  blood  and  was 
compelled  to  see  the  blood  of  his  own 
sons  spilled  and  his  life’s  work  collapsing 
under  him. 

His  coinage  was  still  good,  as  really 
great  things  die  hard;  but  most  of  his 
specimens  can  only  be  called  "pretty" 
without  grandeur.  His  gold  staters  [No. 
8 and  9]  were  designed  after  the  type 
of  Philip  II  and  Alexander  III,  his 
small  gold  diobol  [No.  10]  only  shows 
real  Sicilian  traditions  with  the  head  of 
Persephone. 

His  silver  tetradrachm  [No.  11]  is 
an  undisguised  imitation  of  the  Assinar- 


ian  decadrachms,  but  as  most  imitations, 
it  is  pendantic,  cold,  and  lifeless,  though 
still  an  impressive  coin.  After  his  Afri- 
can victories  he  had  a new  tetradrachm 
designed  [No.  14]  with  Persephone’s 
head  and  the  Goddess  of  Victory  erect- 
ing a trophy.  While  even  this  is  of 
Hellenistic  mediocrity,  it  is  nevertheless 
a pleasing  original  and  a decent  fare- 
well to  the  illustrious  line  of  Syracusian 
tctradrachms  which  were  no  longer 
coined  after  his  reign. 

Agathocles  continued  to  issue  Pegasus- 
staters  [No.  12,  13]  also  very  pleasing 
coins,  still  with  good  features  and 
fairly  spirited  colts,  but  gradually  get- 
ting weaker  in  design  and  even  lighter 
in  weight.  On  most  of  his  silver  and 
gold  he  featured  the  three-legged  tris- 
kelis  ornament,  either  to  signify  his 
claim  to  the  whole  of  Sicily,  or  rather 
as  his  family  symbol  only. 

Our  No.  16  is  the  best  known  bronze 
coin  of  Agathocles,  and  with  No.  15 
we  show  a miserable  specimen  of  his 
tctradrachms,  the  comparison  of  which 
with  No.  14  proving  that  in  the  same 
period,  within  the  same  mint,  there 
could  be  great  differences  in  artistic 
attainments. 

After  Agathocles’  death,  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  returned  for  a brief 
stay,  but  the  year  287  found  already 
another  autocrat,  Hicetas,  who  ruled 
until  278  B.C.  The  better  specimens  of 
his  coinage  [Nos.  17,  18  and  19]  still 
show  fair  standards  of  Syracusian  art, 
as  do  the  coins  of  Pyrrhus  { No.  20  and 
21]  who  came  from  his  far  away  Epiro- 
tan  kingdom  to  seek  adventure  and 
carve  out  an  empire  comparable  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  saving  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  from  the  might  of  Carthage,  and 
leaving  his  brethren  to  their  fate,  re- 
turned to  his  homeland  disillusioned  and 
heartbroken. 

After  the  Pyrrhic  interlude,  the  de- 
cline became  rapid  and  unarrestable. 
One  of  Pyrrhus’  generals,  Hieron,  was 
elected  to  lead  the  Syracusans.  He  suc- 
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ceeded  in  stopping  the  Carthaginians 
once  more,  and  kept  the  decaying  ern- 
pirc  of  Syracuse  from  collapsing. 

His  reign  was  purely  dynastic,  as  be- 
hooves  a monarch  of  Hellenism,  centered 
around  himself  and  his  family.  His 
coinage  was  the  last  one  of  the  Syra- 
cusan series  that  can  be  viewed  without 
revulsion.  His  rare  gold  coins  [Plate  II, 
No.  1]  fuse  the  Philippian  influence 
with  Sicilian  traditions;  his  equally 
scarce  silver  staters  [No.  2]  are  still 
touched  with  the  old  beauty.  His  easily 
accessible  small  bronzes  [No.  3}  are 
somewhat  perfunctory  but  still  show 
some  traces  of  classical  tradition.  His 
intelligent  face  as  seen  on  specimen 
No.  4 is  unmistakable  Hellenistic, 
sophisticated  and  void  of  real  greatness. 
The  silver  coin  ( No.  6]  with  which  the 


“grateful”  Syracusans  honored  his  heir- 
apparent,  Prince  Gelon,  shows  a neat 
face  but  a poor  chariot.  The  prolific  is- 
sues of  large  silver  coins  struck  in  honor 
of  Hieron’s  Queen,  Philistis,  could  be 
school-examples  of  poor  and  inartistic 
coinage.  Hieron’s  son,  Prince  Gelon, 
predeceased  his  father  and  thus  his 
corrupt,  beast-like  grandson,  Hierony- 
mus [No.  7]  became  the  last  king  of 
Syracuse.  In  the  two  years  of  his  reign 
[216-215  R.C.]  he  not  only  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  public 
decency,  but  alienated  the  young  and 
aggressive  Roman  Republic  which  was 
tantamount  to  signing  the  death-war- 
rant of  his  kingdom. 

When  Hieronymus  was  assassinated, 
the  Syracusans  once  more  tried  to  re- 
turn to  their  republican  traditions.  A 
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feeble  democracy  was  restored,  which 
accomplished  but  little,  and  left  us,  as 
its  swan  song,  very  poor  numismatic 
relics  indeed.  There  is  one  coin  [our 
No.  8]  which  shows  in  the  head  of 
Hercules  at  least  a modicum  of  divine 
strength,  but  the  others  are  the  last 
convulsions  of  the  once-charming 
Pegasus-staters. 

They  have  Athena’s  head  on  them, 
but  what  an  Athena!  Her  face  is  boorish 
[No.  9],  the  modeling  haphazard  and 
perfunctory.  On  No.  10  the  Goddess 
looks  like  a butcher's  boy  wearing  a 
ridiculous  head-gear,  not  even  rem- 
iniscent of  the  beautiful  Corinthian  hel- 
met. The  reverse  shows  a hunting  Ar- 
temis,— about  the  worst  “work  of  art'' 
ever  to  appear  on  a Greek  coin. 

By  212  B.C.  the  armies  of  the  em- 
battled Roman  Republic  carried  Syra- 
cuse by  storm  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  whole  of  Sicily  was  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  state  as  her  first  province. 
The  heritage  of  Gelon  the  first,  and  of 
Timoleon  came  to  an  end,  the  Roman 
Wolf  swallowed  the  Tricorne  Island. 

* * * 


Under  Roman  rule  and  thereafter,  the 
Island  never  played  any  important  role 
again.  Its  cities  were  declining,  its 
commerce  constricted  and  the  people 
became  more  and  more  impoverished. 
Even  the  very  soil  became  exhausted 
and  amid  the  shattered  marble  columns 
of  the  collapsing  temples  thorny  cactus 
sprawls. 

Once  in  a while  there  is  a sudden 
gleam  under  the  plowshare;  the  swarthy 
peasant  bows  down,  retrieving  an  old 
coin, — maybe  a masterpiece  of  long  for- 
gotten ages  of  finer  culture.  He  does  not 
know  enough  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
all  he  knows  is  that  it  will  gain  him  a 
bottle  of  cheap  wine  at  the  local  tavern. 

The  innkeeper  sells  the  coin  to  an 
itinerant  junkman,  and  he,  in  turn,  to 
a more  initiated  antique-dealer  in  town_ 
It  is  en  route  to  you  or  me,  who  will: 
cherish  it  for  a noble  and  authentic 
messenger  of  a lofty  era  long  past.  What 
it  means  to  us  is  best  expressed  by  the 
words  of  another  French  poet: 

“ Everything  passes,  only  robust  art  is 

of  eternity, 

The  coin  outlives  the  city  . . .“ 


Domestic  Coinage  Executed,  By  Mints,  During 
The  Month  of  July,  1944. 


Denomination 

SILVER 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  Dollars  

Dimes  

MINOR 

Five  cent  pieces  

One-cent  bronze 


Philadelphia 


$2,474,000.00 

2,661,000.00 


1 ,904,380.00 


San  Francisco 

$618,000.00 

651.000. 00 

331.000. 00 


125,600.00 


Denver 

$2,065,900.00 


76,500.00 
5 50,000.00 
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THE  COINS  OF  COLONIAL  AMERICA 

BY  PHARES  O.  SIGLER 
CHAPTER  III 

MASSACHUSETTS 


SILVER  COINAGE 

The  first  coinage  in  the  British  American  colonies  was  without  royal  license.  The 
increased  trade  ot  New  England,  especially  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  numerous 
buccaneers  or  pirates  were  relieving  the  Spaniards  of  their  wealth,  resulted  in  much 
bullion  being  brought  there.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  good  metallic  money  and 
to  an  overabundance  of  counterfeit  pieces,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  to  prevent  fraud 
in  the  circulation  of  the  bullion,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Colony  in  an 
order  dated  May  27,  1652  authorized  the  establishment  of  a mint  in  Boston.  The 
order  among  other  things  designated  John  Hull  as  master  of  the  Mint;  specified  that 
silver  bullion,  plate,  and  Spanish  coins  should  be  minted  into  twelvepences,  sixpences, 
and  threepences;  required  the  Mint  Master  to  stamp  twopence  in  a shilling  less  than 
was  contained  in  the  English  shillings  of  that  time,  and  the  smaller  pieces  propon 
tionately;  fixed  Hulbs  fee  at  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  coined;  and  specified 
that  the  money  so  coined  should  be  the  sole  current  coin  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  exception  of  English  money. 

A Mint  house  was  built  on  land  belonging  to  Hull  in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on 
Tremont  Street,  south  of  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  and  coinage  was  begun  in  1652. 
John  Hull  thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  specie  currency  of  the  United  States. 
The  story  is  told  that  when  his  daughter  married  a Mr.  Sewall,  Hull  presented  her 
with  a dowry  consisting  of  shillings  equal  to  her  weight.  Of  course  the  value  of  this 
gift  has  not  decreased  with  the  telling,  and  the  estimates  of  the  amount  she  received 
varies  from  400  to  30,000  pounds.  It  as  one  writer  states,  Miss  Hull  weighed  about 
125  pounds,  the  lesser  amount  would  be  more  nearly  accurate  for,  according  to  simple 
calculations,  she  would  have  received  10,000  shillings  or  500  pounds. 

Mr.  Hull  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  Engand  in  1624  and  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old  he  came  to  Boston  where  he  attended  school  intermittently  for  seven  years, 
helping  his  father  to  farm  in  the  meantime.  He  later  learned  the  trade  of  a gold' 
smith  from  his  brother  and  other  English  goldsmiths  whose  craft  “carried  on  the  simple 
banking  of  the  day.”  He  was  a good  citizen,  but  not  a great  one,  and  has  been 
called  the  typical  merchant  of  his  day.  In  1676  Hull  became  Treasurer  of  Massachu' 
setts  and  in  times  of  emergencies  he  frequently  advanced  his  personal  funds  to  various 


towns  to  cover  arrears  in  taxes.  Nevertheless,  his  success  was  not  unattended  by  ditfv 
culties.  On  several  occasions  the  Court,  through  committees  appointed  especially  for 
the  purpose,  made  overtures  to  obtain  an  agreement  from  him  for  the  reduction  ot 
his  fee  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him  a lump  sum  payment  of  40  pounds 
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and  certain  annual  payments  to  he  made  into  the  general  treasury.  The  theory  on 
which  the  Court  based  its  demand  was  that  the  expense  at  which  the  Mint  was  coiv 
structed  and  maintained  justified  an  annual  rental,  hut  if  so  this  should  have  been 
foreseen  when  the  original  order  was  prepared. 


The  first  coins  to  he  minted  at  Boston  were  silver  twelvepence,  sixpence,  and 
threepence  pieces.  They  were  struck  by  means  of  a punch  on  planchets  of  varying 
sizes  in  irregular  circular  forms.  The  letters  NE  are  in  relief  upon  a depressed  field 
on  the  obverse  of  each  denomination,  and  the  Roman  numerals  XII,  VI  and  III,  re^ 
spectively,  appear  on  a similar  field  on  the  reverse.  These  coins,  referred  to  as  NE 
or  New  England  Pieces,  are  undated  and  were  struck  only  during  the  year  1652. 

It  became  necessary  to  change  the  design  of  the  New  England  coins  because  many 
persons  clipped  the  edges  of  them  to  obtain  the  silver  before  putting  them  back  into 
circulation.  In  view  of  the  quantity  of  bad  money  passing  through  their  hands,  the 
temptation  to  offset  their  daily  losses  by  cheating  can  be  readily  appreciated  even 
though  the  acts  can  not  be  condoned.  Because  of  the  clipping  to  which  these  pieces 
were  subjected,  they  are  rarely  found  in  fine  condition. 


The  next  type  of  coins  to  be  minted  was  the  Willow  Tree,  consisting  of  the 
shilling,  sixpence  and  threepence,  each  bearing  a crude  tree  on  the  obverse.  In  addition 
to  having  a poorly  executed  design  many  of  them  are  doublestruck,  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  faint  impressions.  The  new  design  made  it  easier  to  detect  clipping  and 
hence  caused  a decrease  in  the  practice. 
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The  Oak  Tree  series,  cosisting  of  the  shilling,  sixpence,  threepence,  and  two' 
pence,  followed.  The  obverse  device  was  an  oak  shrub  and  the  coins  all  bear  the  date 
1652,  except  the  twopences  which  are  dated  1662. 


The  last  issue  was  the  famous  Pine  Tree  series.  These  were  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  all  bearing  the  date  1652  and  having 
for  their  device  on  the  obverse  a good  likeness  of  a’  pine  tree. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  all  these  issues  since  numerous  obverse  and  reverse 
dies  were  used.  The  dies  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  coins  issued  by  the  Boston  Mint 
were  made  for  Hull  at  the  Saugus  Iron  Works,  the  first  ironworks  to  be  operated 
successfully  in  this  country.  It  was  located  near  Lynn  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Saugus,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  Records  reveal  that  pots,  mortars,  stoves,  and 
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skillets  were  made  there,  and  it  was  the  only  plant  in  the  country  at  that  time  capable 
of  making  the  dies  required  by  Mr.  Hull.  The  design  for  the  Pine  Tree  series  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  wife  of  Joseph  Jenks,  the  master  mechanic  of  the  ironworks. 
If  this  is  true,  it  is  possible  that  she  also  designed  all  coins  minted  at  Boston,  since 
writers  carelessly  refer  to  the  Pine  Tree  coins  when  speaking  of  all  coins  struck  at 
the  Boston  Mint,  regardless  of  their  type.  The  dies  were  prepared  by  Joseph  Jenks, 
whose  life  history  deserves  mention. 

In  1646  Jenks  started  a mill  to  make  scythes  and  “divers  sorts  of  edge-tools, " 
but  he  frequently  made  fire  engines  and  tools  at  a forge  in  the  Saugus  Iron  Works 
with  which  he  doubtless  had  some  working  arrangement,  the  details  of  which  have 
not  been  preserved.  About  1660  the  City  of  Boston  obtained  a fire  engine  of  his 
manufacture,  the  first  of  its  kind  made  in  America.  To  him  also  goes  the  credit  of 
first  introducing  casting  into  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  While  few  details  are  avail- 
able concerning  the  dies  he  made,  it  may  be  assumed  from  the  great  number  of  vari- 
eties extant  that  the  metal  used  for  making  them  was  not  of  the  best. 

In  addition  to  the  coins  described,  there  is  one  called  the  Good  Samaritan  Shilling 
from  the  device  on  the  obverse,  the  history  of  which  is  obscure.  Some  authorities 
attribute  it  to  the  mutilation  of  a Pine  Tree  Shilling,  but  others  believe  that  it  was 
a genuine  coin.  Because  of  its  extreme  rarity  it  is  thought  to  be  a pattern,  a view  held 
by  Mr.  Bushnell  who  owned  one. 

The  Boston  Mint  was  in  existence  for  approximately  thirty-four  years  but  the 
date  of  its  establishment,  165  2,  was  retained  on  all  of  the  coins,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Oak  Tree  twopence  pieces  which  were  all  dated  1662,  irrespective  of  the  year  of 
their  coinage.  Although  John  Hull  died  in  1683,  the  Mint  was  in  existence  for  several 
more  years,  but  it  is  doubted  that  any  coins  were  minted  after  1684.  The  use  of  the 
same  dates,  1652  and  1662,  during  all  the  years  that  the  Mint  was  in  operation 
might  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  English  authorities  to  believe  that  the 
coinage  had  been  discontinued,  although  the  chances  are  very  remote  that  such  a plan 
would  have  been  successful.  It  is  more  likely  that  no  change  was  made  in  the  design 
when  making  new  dies. 

The  weights  of  the  coins  of  the  entire  series  were  uniform,  the  shillings  weighing 
72  grains;  the  sixpence,  36  grains;  the  threepence,  18  grains;  and  the  twopence,  12 
grains.  The  sizes  of  these  silver  pieces  are  as  follows: 

A[ete  England  Willow  Tree  Oa\  Tree  Pnie  Tree 


Shilling  16  -19  1 6^/2- 1 8 16  -18  16-18 

Sixpence  12  -14  14  -14/2  12  -14  11-14 

Threepence  llJ/2-14  9^2-11  9-11  9-11 

Twopence  [none]  [none]  ^Zl'  9/2  [none] 


The  term  “Pine  Tree”  was  not  applied  to  the  series  bearing  the  pine  tree  until 
1680.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  referred  to  as  the  "Boston"  or  “Bay"  shillings, 
sixpences,  threepences,  or  twopenees,  as  the  case  might  be. 

No  reason  can  be  found  for  the  adoption  of  the  Willow  or  the  Oak  Tree  devices. 
The  pine  tree,  however,  appeared  on  an  early  Massachusetts  flag  adopted  in  1776, 
indicating  that  the  New  England  colonists  appreciated  the  abundance  of  this  natural 
resource  which  supplied  them  with  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  in  addition  to 
lumber. 

There  were  no  silver  mines  in  this  country  during  the  time  in  which  the  Boston 
Mint  was  in  operation,  the  current  silver  being  mostly  in  the  form  of  English,  Spanish* 
and  Portuguese  coins.  As  there  were  no  banks  where  these  coins  could  be  placed  for 
safe-keeping,  they  were  frequently  converted  into  silverware,  which  was  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  ancients  converted  their  metallic 
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wealth  into  jewelry.  When  necessary  it  could  later  be  reconverted  into  coin  and  the 
silverware  was  less  likely  to  be  lost  because  ot  its  bulk  and  was  easier  to  identity 
it  stolen.  The  shortage  of  metallic  money  during  the  Revolutionary  War  led  to  a 
large  quantity  of  silverware  being  used  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  conflict. 
Also  it  was  alleged  to  have  furnished  the  material  tor  the  first  coins  struck  at  the 
United  States  Mint  some  years  later. 

It  is  estimated  that  silver  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  was  coined  during  the  opera' 
tion  of  the  Boston  Mint,  but  unfortunately  the  monetary  problems  of  the  Colony 
were  not  so  easily  solved.  Even  though  the  coins  contained  less  silver  than  English 
coins  of  like  denomination,  they  were  sent  out  of  the  country  in  great  quantities, 
being  preferred  in  foreign  trade  to  other  coins  of  even  less  intrinsic  value.  As  much 
of  the  bullion  delivered  to  the  Mint  was  presented  by  buccaneers  preying  in  the  West 
Indies  waters;  a large  percentage  of  the  resulting  coins  were  immediately  shipped  out 
of  the  country,  leaving  the  Colony  richer  only  to  the  extent  ot  the  seigniorage  paid 
to  the  officers  ot  the  Mint.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  this  by  an  enactment 
limiting  the  amount  which  could  be  exported  to  twenty  shillings  to  pay  individual 
expenses.  Apparently  this  measure  was  futile  because  in  1672  an  act  was  passed  pro' 
viding  that  Spanish  money  should  be  current  in  the  Colony,  indicating  the  scarcity  ot 
the  Massachusetts  silver  coins. 

In  one  draft  of  a message  from  Masachusetts  to  the  King  in  1684  a passage  was 
included  apologizing  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Boston  Mint,  but  it 
was  deleted  on  final  revision.  It  stated  that  they  had  no  exports  but  bulky  corn  and 
fish,  and  therefore  paper  bills  were  used  to  pay  debts,  but  that  these  were  subject  to 
being  lost,  torn,  or  counterfeited  and  that:  “There  comes  in  a considerable  quantity 
of  light,  base  Spanish  money,  whereby  many  people  arc  cozened,  and  the  Colony  in 
danger  of  being  undone  thereby,  which  puts  us  upon  the  project  of  melting  it  down 
and  stamping  such  pieces  as  aforesaid  to  pass  in  payment  of  debts  amongst  ourselves. ”1S 
In  1684  when  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  revoked  and  the 
governor  recalled,  one  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  Crown  was  the  colonial  law 
concerning  the  Mint. 

It  is  strange  that  Great  Britain  took  no  aggressive  action  to  stop  the  unauthorized 
Massachusetts  coinage  at  an  early  date.  No  one  knows  whether  this  neglect  was  due 
to  the  urgency  ot  her  own  affairs,  or  to  other  reasons.  In  1685  reports  were  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  London  Mint  that  the  Massachusetts  silver  coins  were  too  light  in 
weight,  and  in  1686  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  urged  that  the  Boston  Mint 
be  abolished.  No  doubt  these  complaints  had  considerable  influence  on  the  colonial 
authorities  and  hastened  the  closing  ot  the  Mint,  although  an  attempt  was  first  made 
to  gain  the  good  graces  of  the  Kin^  by  sending  him  gifts  to  show  their  loyalty  in  all 
matters  other  than  coinage,  which  was  regarded  as  vital  to  their  commercial  interests. 

An  entertaining  incident  is  reported  in  connection  with  the  early  efforts  to 
obtain  royal  approval  of  the  Boston  Mint.  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Temple,  a friend 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  showed  Charles  II  a silver  piece  from  the  Boston  Mint 
while  on  a visit  in  England.  On  being  questioned  by  the  King  concerning  the  kind 
of  tree  appearing  on  the  obverse,  Temple  appeased  him  with  the  information  that  it 
was  the  Royal  Oak  which  had  saved  the  King’s  life.  It  will  be  recalled  that  after 
the  Seotch  Army  was  defeated  by  Cromwell,  Charles  II  fled,  and  at  one  time  was 
so  closely  pursued  that  he  was  compelled  to  climb  an  oak  tree  and  hide  in  its  foliage. 
This  convenient  tree  thereafter  was  known  as  the  Royal  Oak. 

Mr.  Crosby  observed  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Saunderson  by  those  who,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  Boston  Mint,  had  thrown  the 

18  Yale  Review,  p.  249. 
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spotlight  entirely  on  Mr.  Hull,  although  Mr.  Saunderson  had  been  appointed  by  Hull 
as  an  equal  and  the  official  records  frequently  referred  to  the  “mint  masters."  Appar' 
ently  Saunderson  was  a “silent"  partner,  and  hence  historians  have  placed  his  name 
with  that  of  the  horseman  who  “also  rode"  with  Paul  Revere.  Such  is  the  reward  of 
modesty.  A skeptic  might  say  that  Mr.  Hull  assisted  future  authors  by  leaving  behind 
him  a wclbwritten  diary.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  explanation  for  the  prominent 
position  which  commentators  have  assigned  to  him  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Mint 
is  the  fact  that  he  was  a very  influential  merchant  and  a leading  figure  in  the  civic 
life  of  his  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS  COPPER  COINAGE 

Before  we  consider  the  State  copper  coinage,  two  early  Massachusetts  copper 
pieces  require  attention.  They  are  the  Pine  Tree  Copper  and  the  Massachusetts  Half' 
penny  or  Janus  Copper,  both  bearing  the  date  1776.  They  are  described  as  follows: 


Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  Copper 
Obverse 

Device — A pine  tree,  the  letters  IC  LM  divided  by  the  trunk. 

Legend — MASSACHUSETTS  STATE. 

Reverse 

Device — The  goddess  of  liberty  seated  upon  a globe,  facing  left,  supporting  with  her 
left  hand  the  staff  of  liberty,  and  holding  the  cap  extended  in  her  right;  a dog 
sitting  at  her  feet. 

Legend— LIBERTY  AND  VIRTUE. 

In  Exergue — 1776. 

Borders — milled.  Edge— plain.  Size— 20.  Weight — 198  grains. 


Massachusetts  Halfpenny  {Janus  Copper} 

Obverse 

Device  Three  heads  combined,  facing  left,  front,  and  right. 
Legend — STATE  OF  MASSA  : J/2  D 
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Reverse 

Device — The  goddess  of  liberty,  facing  right  and  resting  against  a globe.  In  her  right 

hand  she  supports  the  staff  of  liberty;  in  her  left,  she  holds  the  cap.  A dog  is 

sitting  at  her  feet. 

Legend— GODDESS  LIBERTY. 

In  Exergue — 1776. 

Borders  and  edges — plain.  Sue — 14/2.  Weight — 81  grains. 

Both  of  these  unique  coins  are  believed  to  be  patterns  designed  by  Paul  Revere. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  letters  IC  LM  on  the  Pine  Tree  Copper  piece  are 
abbreviations  for  the  words  “One  Cent  Lawful  Money.” 

STATE  COPPER  COINAGE 

The  termination  of  the  American  Revolution  afforded  the  new  states  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coin  money  legally.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  ratified  in 
1781,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  alloy  and  the 
value  of  coins  struck  by  its  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  states,  but  prohibited 
the  states  from  placing  a valuation  on  coins  which  they  minted.  The  period  from  1778, 
the  first  year  of  the  Confederacy,  until  September,  1788,  when  our  present  Constitu- 
tion went  into  effect,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  states  possessed  the  legal  authority 
of  coinage. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Great  difficulties 
had  been  experienced  through  the  dearth  of  coin  and  there  was  considerable  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  a state  mint  even  though  it  was  believed  that  Congress  would 
soon  create  a mint  for  the  United  States.  Congress  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
national  mint  in  1782  and  fixed  the  monetary  unit  in  1785.  In  the  following  year  the 
national  legislature  regulated  the  alloy  and  the  value  of  coin,  but  the  United  States 
Mint  was  still  far  from  being  a reality. 

On  October  17,  1786,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  authorised  the  establishment 
of  a State  Mint  for  coining  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  only  copper  was  actually  coined. 

Joseph  Witherle,  a coppersmith,  was  appointed  mintmaster.  Although  he  had  a 
coppersmith  shop  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  erected  a small  one-story  wooden  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on  Washington  Street,  Boston,  to  serve  as  a mint 
because  he  had  specific  instructions  to  conduct  the  minting  at  his  residence.  His  first 
order  was  for  copper  cents  and  half  cents  and  he  was  granted  permission  to  obtain 
quantities  of  old  copper  and  brass  from  condemned  cannons  and  mortars  at  the  cannon 
foundry  located  at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  with  which  to  begin  his  operations. 

Because  of  the  standard  set  by  Congress,  which  standard  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature voted  to  adopt,  minute  exactness  was  demanded  in  the  coinage.  Witherle  was 
confronted  by  many  obstacles.  There  were  no  rolling  mills  in  America  in  those  days 
and  he  was  compelled  to  melt  and  mix  the  metal  at  the  Mint  and  to  cart  the  ingots 
of  copper  to  his  water-powered  mill  in  Dedham  where  it  was  hammered  and  rolled 
into  sheets  of  the  required  thickness.  The  sheets  were  returned  to  the  Mint  where 
blanks  were  cut  out  and  then  stamped  by  the  dies.  The  great  majority  of  the  dies 
were  engraved  by  Joseph  Callender  of  Boston,  but  his  charges  were  believed  to  be 
excessive  and  Jacob  Perkins  of  Newburyport  was  later  employed  by  supply  dies  for 
the  Mint  at  one  per  cent  of  the  coinage.  The  dies  prepared  by  Perkins  were  thought 
by  Crosby  to  be  those  in  which  the  letter  S resembles  the  figure  8. 

The  Council,  on  June  27,  1787,  designated  the  devices  for  the  copper  coins  as 
follows:  “Advised  that  the  device  on  the  copper  coin  to  be  minted  in  this  Common- 
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wealth  be  the  figure  of  an  indian  with  a bow  and  arrow  and  a star  on  one  side,  with 
the  word  'Commonwealth, 1 the  reverse  a spread  eagle  with  the  words  ‘of  Massachusetts, 
A.D.  1787’.”  Since  the  differences  between  the  cent  and  the  half  cent  are  minor,  the 
former  only  is  described  in  detail. 


Massachusetts  Cent 
Obverse 

Device — A clothed  Indian  standing,  and  facing  left.  He  is  holding  a bow  in  his  right 
hand  an  arrow  in  his  left.  Between  the  top  of  the  bow  and  his  head  is  a five' 
pointed  star. 

Legend— COMMON  WEALTH. 


Reverse 

Device — An  eagle  displayed  bearing  a shield  on  his  breast.  On  the  top  part  of  the 
shield  appears  the  word  CENT. 

Legend— MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  Exergue — Date  1787  or  1788. 

Borders — milled.  Edge — plain.  Size — 16J/2  to  19.  Weight — 146  to  165  grains. 
The  half  cent  of  1787  weighs  from  75  to  83  grains;  that  of  1788,  76  grains.  The 
size  of  the  half  cents  of  both  1787  and  1788  are  14] /g,  to  15] /i.  The  half  cent  differs 
from  the  cent  only  in  size,  weight,  and  substitution  of  the  words  HALF  CENT  for 
the  word  CENT  on  the  shield. 

Both  the  cents  and  half  cents  were  struck  only  during  the  years  1787  and  1788. 
Although  these  coins  are  of  but  a single  type,  there  are  many  varieties,  forty'one 
specimens  being  necessary  to  exhibit  all  the  known  combinations. 

It  is  said  that  Witherle,  who  became  known  as  the  “Cent  Maker,"  was  paid  in 
copper  cents  of  his  own  manufacture  and,  having  trouble  disposing  of  them  in  any 
great  number,  was  finally  compelled  to  divide  his  purchases  among  several  local  shops. 

When  the  supply  of  copper  at  the  Mint  was  exhausted  in  the  latter  part  of  1788, 
it  was  decided  to  cease  operations.  An  accounting  by  Witherle  revealed  the  startling 
fact  that  the  copper  coined  had  cost  the  State  of  Massachusetts  over  two  cents  for 
each  cent  and  more  than  one  cent  for  each  half  cent.  Cents  and  half  cents  to  the  value 
of  over  1,000  pounds  had  been  coined. 

The  Massachusetts  Cent  was  the  first  legal  coin  issued  on  a strictly  decimal  basis 
in  this  country.  The  credit  for  the  adoption  of  that'  basis,  as  we  have  noted,  belongs 
to  Congress,  but  to  Massachusetts  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  to  give  it  a 
practical  test. 
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Domestic  Coinage  Executed,  By  Mints,  During 
The  Month  of  August,  1944. 


Denomination 

SILVER 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  Dollars 

Dimes  

MINOR 
Five- cent  pieces 
One- cent  bronze 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 

$2,864,000.00  $234,000.00  $924,100.00 

3,168,000.00  909,900.00 

496,050.00 

1,612,630.00  101,780.00 
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CONFEDERATE  CURRENCY 
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24 

$10 

26 

$10 

33 

$5 

September  2,  1861 — Continued 

Engraved  by  Leggett,  Keatinge  & Ball,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vignette  of  Hunter  1.,  child  r.,  values  in  red. 

Load  of  cotton  bales;  vignette  of  John  E.  Ward  1.,  harvester  i\,  values 
in  red. 

Vignette  of  young  boy  1.,  machinist  r.,  values  in  red. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLARS 


Prices  Revised  to  November  1,  1944 

The  market  in  commemorative  corns  is  once  again  very  active  so  this  list  will  be  published  frequently. 
All  coins  quoted  are  in  uncirculated  condition.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  set  of  111  pieces $675.00 

Complete  set  of  types — 45  pieces $185.00 

Sets  are  put  up  in  Album  Pages 


Price 

3 1892  Columbus  1.00 

4 1893  Columbus  85 

5 1915  Pan  Pacific  17.50 

6 1918  Lincoln  2.50 

7 1920  Maine  4.50 

8 1920  Pilgrim  1.75 

9 1921  Pilgrim  5.50 

10  1921  Missouri  20.00 

11  1921  Missouri,  2*4  27.50 

12  1921  Alabama  6.00 

13  1921  Alabama,  2x2  13.50 

14  1922  Grant  2.25 

1 5 1922  Grant*  60.00 

16  1923  Monroe  2.25 

17  1924  Huguenot  2.50 

18  1925  Lexington  2.25 

19  1925  Stone  Mt 1.00 

20  1925  California  4.50 

21  1925  Vancouver  12.00 

22  1926  Sesqui  1.75 

23  1926  Oregon  2.25 

24  1926  Oregon  S 2.25 

25  1927  Vermont  3.50 

26  1928  Hawaii  27.50 

27  1928  Oregon  3.50 

28  193  3 Oregon  6.00 

29  1934  Oregon  3.25 

30  1934  Maryland  1.75 

31  1934  Texas  1.75 

32  1934  Boone  1.75 

33  1935  Boone  1.50 

3 3a  193  5 Boone  D 4.00 

33b  1935  Boone  S 4.00 

34  1935  Connecticut  4.50 

3 5 193  5 Arkansas  2.00 

35a  1935  Arkansas  D 4.00 

3 5b  193  5 Arkansas  S 4.00 

36  1935  Hudson  10.00 

37  193  5 San  Diego  2.25 

38  1935  Spanish  Trail  9.00 

39  193  5 Boone.  With  small  1934 

date  1.50 

39a  1935  Same  D 

39b  1935  Same  S 

Sold  only  by  the  pair  5 5.00 


Price 

40  193  5 Texas.  Set  P,  D,  S 5.00 

41  1936  Arkansas.  Set  P,  D,  S 5.50 

42  1936  Rh.  Island.  Set  P,  D,  S 7.00 

43  1936  Boone  1.75 

43a  1936  Boone  D 

43b  Boone  S 

Sold  by  the  pair  only  8.00 

44  1936  Texas.  Set  P,  D,  S 5.50 

45  1936  Oregon  2.00 

45a  1936  Oregon  S 6.50 

46  1936  San  Diego  2.00 

47  1936  Cleveland  1.25 

48  1936  Wisconsin  2.00 

49  1936  Cincinnati.  Set  P,  D,  S 20.00 

50  1936  Long  Island  1.75 

51  1936  York,  Me 2.00 

52  1936  Bridgeport  2.25 

53  1936  Lynchburg  3.50 

54  1936  Elgin,  111 1.75 

55  1936  Albany,  N.  Y 2.50 

56  1936  San  Francisco  3.00 

57  1936  Columbia.  Set  P,  D,  S 8.50 

58  1936  Robinson  1.50 

59  1937  Roanoke  Is 3.00 

60  1937  Boone  1.75 

60a  1937  Boone  D 

60b  1937  Boone  S 

Sold  by  the  pair  only  5 5.00 

61  1937  Oregon  D 2.00 

62  1936  Delaware  *>. 2.50 

63  1938  New  Rochelle  2.75 

64  1936  Gettysburg  3.25 

65  1937  Arkansas.  Set  P,  D,  S 13.50 

66  1937  Texas.  P,  D.  S 6.50 

67  1936  Norfolk  2.75 

68  1937  Antietam  3.50 

69  1938  Oregon.  Set  P,  D,  S 12.00 

70  1938  Texas.  Set  P,  D.  S 30.00 

71  1938  Arkansas.  Set  P,  D,  S 13.50 

72  1938  Boone.  Set  P,  D.  S 50.00 

73  1939  Oregon.  Set  P,  D,  S 27.50 

74  1939  Arkansas.  Set  P,  D,  S 55.00 
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THE 


NATIONAL  COIN  ALBUM 


New  Large  Pages  131,  132 
For  Types  of  Commemorative  Half  Dollars 


Designed  to  hold  the  45  types  of  this  interesting 
series  disregarding  date  or  mint  mark  varieties. 

These  two  pages  replace  128a,  b,  c,  d,  which 
were  not  popular  with  collectors. 


PRICE  $1.00  Each.  Net 


Order  From  Tour  Regular  Dealer 
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THE 

COIN  COLLECTOR’S 

JOURNAL 

BOUND  VOLUMES 
AVA  IL  ABLE 

Uniform  blue  cloth  binding,  stamped  in  gold 

Volume  II  April  1935 — March  1936  5.00 

Volume  III  April  1936 — March  1937  5.00 

Volume  IV  April  1937 — March  1938  4.00 

Volume  V April  1938 — January  1939  3.00 

Volume  VI  April  1939 — December  1939  3.00 

Volume  VII  January  1940 — December  1940  2.50 

Volume  VIII  January  1941 — December  1941  2.50 

Volume  IX  January  1942 — December  1942  M)0 

Volume  X January  1943 — December  1943  3.00 

WAYTE  RAYMOND,  INC. 

654  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


